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“Conservative Nation in Revolutionary 
World” ; > 


“Our national conservatism, our black-and-white yew 
of the conflict with communism, and our self-defeating 


reactions against nations that show signs Of Copgmunist 


infection”—all interrelated—are treated in an ediforial by 


John C. Bennett in Christianity and Ggisis, 537 W. 121st 
St., New York 27, N. Y., June 12, 1961. 5 

“Leadership of the non-Communist world has ‘béen 
thrust upon the United States, but one great difficulty is 
that at a time when the world needs social and economic 
revolution ours is an essentially conservative nation,” Dr. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
writes. 

“Our economic practice is often better than our theory.” 
There are impulses toward economic justice, but they are 
obscured by our “individualistic slogans and symbols.” We 
might attain perspective with respect to communism if 
we saw it as “one way in which economically underde- 
veloped nations can find a short cut to a social, industrial, 
technological revolution”; yet we tend to react to com- 
munism in terms of “moralistic panic.” 

We have as a nation taken self-defeating attitudes to- 
ward Ghana and Cuba, he writes. “Now that we have dis- 
covered Latin America and have learned through hard 
lessons the desperate needs of its people, it is to be hoped 
that this is one area where we can have a creative policy.” 

The three tendencies noted above “call for searching 
self-examination.” “Radical change in us is necessary if 
we are to become well-equipped to inspire and help other 
nations to find alternatives to communism.” 
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“The Economics of Rising Expectations” 


“The attitude of the population to work and leisure, con- 
sfimption and saving . . . determines the rate of growth” 


iy the various nations of the world, Robert Theobald states 
_. in his book, The Rich and the Poor (New York, The New 


American Library, Box 2310 Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1961. 50 cents). Mr. Theobald, who 
studied economics at Cambridge and Harvard, states that 
the generalization above was advanced by both Max Weber 
and R. H. Tawney. The idea “underlines the close con- 
nection between economics and anthropology. . . . ” 

Mr. Theobald professes an aversion to the terms “de- 
veloped” or “under-developed” with reference to nations. 
He prefers the simple terms “rich” and “poor” to con- 
sider countries, recognizing that these are “short-hand” 
words “expressing a very complex reality.” 

“The poor countries,” he writes, “have in the past put 
little stress on the importance of work that would increase 
the material standard of living, have had a low level of 
formal education, and have developed a set of traditional 
values that are deeply imbedded in the minds of the people 
of the country. However, all these characteristics are now 
changing with increasing speed as these countries become 
aware of values adopted in other parts of the world. The 
rich countries are distinguished by defining status largely 
in terms of business, money, consumption, and saving 
= by having achieved a relatively high standard of 
iving.” 

To all interested in economic plans and technical assist- 
ance, Mr. Theobald advises that “differences in attitudes 

. essentially determine whether economic development 
occurs or fails to take place.” Also, “the existence of over 
100 nations, each with its own system and values, makes 
it impossible for any person to know the proper policies 
for each of them.” 


World Economic Development 


“How can the low-income countries of the world be 
helped to catch up with the twentieth century?” This 
question is discussed by Richard M. Fagley of the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs in an 
article, “Strategy for World Economic Development,” in 
Social Action, 289 Park Avenue S., New York 10, N. Y., 
December, 1960. After reviewing various programs, 
private, governmental, and inter-governmental, Dr. Fagley 
concludes : 

“Tt can be argued that in regard to a number of the key 
elements in a strategy for world development some head- 
way is being made. The latest signs indicate a stepping up 
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of assistance efforts. But the scope and gravity of the 
challenge are also growing. It becomes increasingly clear 
that this massive struggle cannot be won by half-way or 
half-hearted measures. 

“Only a bold, concerted and costly effort has a real 
chance of success, at least in regard to the critically situ- 
ated countries. If churchmen are to help build the public 
support required for more worthy and imaginative under- 
takings, we need to look behind prosaic statistics. We 
must see the human beings who are caught in a maelstrom 
of rapid social change to which we have all contributed. 
We need to assert, beyond the prudential motives of 
national self-interest, the claims of international justice 
and solidarity. Unless recognition is given to these nobler 
claims, an adequate strategy of world development is not 
likely to emerge.” 


Business Man‘s Latin American Program 


Herbert Evans, general manager of Peoples Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, recently traveled widely in Central and 
South America, interviewing people in many walks of 
life. He sums up his estimate of “Our Problems in Latin 
America” and recommends what the American people 
should do about them in an article in Minutes, the maga- 
zine of Nationwide Insurance, Columbus 16, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. The main portion of his article is here repro- 
duced by permission: 

“1. I found a lack of understanding in many places: 

“In Santiago, I spoke at a meeting of radio and tele- 
vision people about social and economic problems which 
must be solved if nations are to live together in peace. 
The audience seemed greatly interested, and later I was 
told that I was the first North American businessman the 
group had ever heard who mentioned anything except how 
to make money. 

“In Buenos Aires, the talk turned to our presidential 
election. ‘Who’s supporting Kennedy?’ a radio executive 
asked. I answered that he had been supported by labor, 
to some extent, and by the people. The man looked puz- 
zled. ‘But who does the Army support?’ he asked. 

“In Montevideo, a businessman advised, ‘The United 
States can’t buy friendship here. Why don’t you stop 
sending us money and buy our goods?’ I pointed out that 
we didn’t need many of their goods. ‘Why not?’ he asked. 
‘Uruguay is a small country; yours is a very large coun- 
try. Yet we buy far more from you than you buy from us.’ 

“2. Many of our mistakes in Latin America have been 
innocent, but they are seldom interpreted that way: 

“Because trade with the United States is vital to each 
Latin American country, any reduction in trade is seen 
as a threat. As one businessman told me, ‘The only dif- 
ference between today and yesterday is that you used to 
send Marines with your economic threats.’ 

“Our technical aid programs are operated through gov- 
ernments, and in some instances have had the effect of 
making the rich richer and the poor poorer. A rich man 
who owns a cattle ranch will appreciate receiving our 
machines and know-how, but with our help he may need 
fewer employees. Our agricultural assistance is helpful, 
but in some cases the person who benefits most is the large 
fandowner. The small farmer isn’t helped much because 
he merely works the land; he doesn’t own it. 

“3. Our enemies are dedicated, active, and are gaining 
strength: 

“In remote Indian villages in Ecuador, the natives 
speak a language related to that spoken by the Incas. 
Probably not half a dozen scholars in the United States 


can speak it. Russia broadcasts in this language half an 
hour a week and beams it to Ecuador, loud and clear, 

“College students throughout Latin American are con- 
fused. Social changes have altered the traditional parent- 
child relationships; the youngsters don’t know what to 
believe, which way to go. I got the impression that it's 
stylish to call yourself a communist and take part in demon- 
strations. I believe relatively few students are confirmed 
communists, but they’re aware of their countries’ social 
and economic problems and are likely to turn to commu- 
nism out of frustration unless progress is made in solving 
the problems. 

“Russia and its satellite countries are placing large 
orders for South American products. The United States 
has restrictive tariffs, and for various other reasons may 
not be able to match Russia’s purchases. 

“Castro, though he’s often ridiculed as an individual, 
has great influeuce as a symbol. To millions in Latin 
America, he’s at least a would-be Robin Hood. And the 
United States is both the Rich and the Sheriff of Notting- 

“4, Our government and our business firms have done 
and are doing many fine things to benefit Latin American 
people, but our motives have sometimes been other than 
humanitarian : 

“Brazil welcomes North American businesses, but is 
beginning to insist that they be operated on a participating 
basis with Brazilians. The same is true in other countries, 
Too often, in the past, companies have established Latin 
American branches solely to make profits for themselves 
and their North American stockholders. This has some- 
times led to exploitation and a vicious form of economic 
imperialism. As a former finance minister of one Cen- 
tral American country put it: ‘If a company wants to come 
here and share its profits, fine, but not if it just wants 
to take the money out.’ 

Often, I heard the charge that our government has 
supplied arms to dictators in order to protect our business 
interests, arms which are then used against the people. 
True or not ,the arming of dictators has cost us a great 
many friends in Latin America and elsewhere. 


“These, then, are some of our problems, as I see them. 
My vision may be faulty, but I hope this article will shed 
at least a little light in an area where there has been far 
too much darkness. 


“The first step in solving our Latin American problems, 
obviously, is to define them, and this should be a high 
priority task of our federal government. I believe this first 
step will show us the other steps we'll have to take. Among 
these may be the following: 

“A technical aid program that will benefit the majority 
of the people in addition to those who own or control the 
sources of production. Such a program should include 
education in the development of modern, low cost distribu- 
tion methods, because increased production is of little value 
if the products can’t reach people. 


“A greatly increased exchange program, including not 
only business and government leaders but students, writers, 
artists, musicians, and others. Our people should visit 
Latin American countries not for a high altitude shopping 
spree but for person-to-person friendship. Those who 
visit us should come not only to New York and Washing- 
ton but to mid-America as well. 

“Radio and television, both here and in the Latin 
American countries, should do far more than they have 
been doing to educate and inform people about the neigh- 
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boring hemisphere. Such programs should be produced 
voluntarily by the stations and networks. 

“Increased loans to build roads, hospitals, schools. In 
some of these countries, the need for such facilities is so 
great that it staggers the imagination, and relatively little 
progress is being made. 

“Above all, there should be encouragement of people-to- 
people contacts. In a very real sense, we and the people 
of Latin America are neighbors. Suspicious, perhaps, and 
withdrawn, but still having a great deal in common. I 
believe it’s high time we got to know each other.” 


A Non-Orwellian Russia? 


It is commonly written of the people of the Soviet 
Union that after 43 years of propaganda devised by gov- 
ernments the people there generally have no appreciation 
of the meaning of personal freedom, Robert Bertram 
(pseudonym) writes in The Commonweal, 232 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., February 10, 1961, in 
an article, “Non-Orwellian Russia.” After an extended 
visit to the Soviet Union and many conversations with 
people of varied experience, this writer did not find the 
“politically lobotomized robots” indicated by the late 
George Orwell in his famous novel, 1984. 

Among artists and intellectuals, “whatever honest intel- 
lectual life there is in Russia exists beneath the surface, 
and though the life of the mind there may be in hiding, 
it is in essential respects as sophisticated and modern as 
that of the West.” 

However, “Russians have been so thoroughly cut off 
from the rest of the world for so long and are so anxious 
to know how other peoples live that, in a kind of paroxysm 
of curiosity, they are willing to take what knowledge 
they can get, any way they can get it.” Thus they have 
no idea of what current American literature is like. 

As “for the taxi drivers, students, scholars or just 
plain people I met by chance on the street or in a res- 
taurant,” there is this generalization: “They knew better 
than I that they were unfree, that they were miserably 
poor (perhaps needlessly so), that their leaders lied to 
them, distorted facts and concealed information from 
them.” 

Other conclusions : 

“Morda in Russian means ‘mug,’ and it is the term of 
derision applied to the type of face one suspects of be- 
longing to someone who works at the ‘Big House’—a 
curious expression, this one, used to designate secret 
police headquarters and originating perhaps from the fact 
that in some Soviet cities the local M.V.D. headquarters 
is the largest edifice in town. Anyhow, looking for the 
Morda is the activity one engages in with Russian friends 
in the Soviet restaurant, and as soon as a likely physiog- 
nomy appears controversial talk ceases. Russians who are 
not overly given to nervousness seem to accept such facts 
of Soviet life without much mental wear and tear; but 
they never become habituated to them to the point of not 
understanding them for what they are. 

“There is a simple rule that Westerners observe with 
a Russian who fears the consequences of being known as 
one who has Western friends: never mention his name 
to other Russians. ‘It is not the thing among us to 
vouch for one another,’ I was instructed shortly after my 
arrival by an acquaintance who warned me to keep our 
association secret. If I had not known it before, this 
statement would have been enough to show that the dis- 
trust with which Russians regard one another disfigures 
not only their relations with Westerners but many aspects 
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of their lives. I never met a Russian with the capacity 
to think unorthodox thoughts who did not understand that 
his fear of expressing these thoughts everywhere but in 
the immediate circle of his family or friends issued from 
a violation of his basic rights. 


“People who are besieged by a thousand such unnatural 
restrictions on their desire for knowledge, for self-develop- 
ment, or on their right to complain of essential political 
abuses, have no difficulty understanding the kind of society 
in which they live.” 


The “Post-Western” Era 


“Perhaps the major recent development within Chris- 
tianity has been the growing awareness of both Catholics 
and Protestants that Christianity’s aspiration toward uni- 
versality has been gravely compromised by its identification 
with the history and culture of the West,” writes David 
Danzig, program director of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, in Commentary, New York, January, 1961. 

Until recently, the identification of Christianity with 
the West “was considered an advantage.” “Not only has 
Christianity depended for growth upon the influence and 
support of the West; it has also depended upon finding 
primitive cultures in which to exert its appeal. When 
forced to compete with other high religions—Judaism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, etc.—its gains have always 
been negligible, as, indeed, have been the gains of other 
high religions under such circumstances.” Mr. Danzig 
quotes Kenneth Scott Latourette: “Primitive religions 
have yielded to a high religion much more rapidly than 
has one high religion to another. .. . ” 


The problem of transcending Western society seems 
more difficult today than in previous periods, says Mr. 
Danzig. There is not only a resurgence of nationalism in 
the newly formed nations—there is also a resurgence of 
Islam and other religions. These two developments are 
often taking place in the same nation. There are reports, 
for example, that the missionaries of Islam are winning 
more converts in Africa south of the Sahara than the 
Christian missionaries. 

In the United States “pluralism” has been accepted by 
Christianity, perhaps only of necessity. It remains to be 
seen when pluralism among religions will be accepted 
on the world scene. The concluding sentence reads: 


“Before the opportunity has passed, perhaps Christian- 
ity will see in the religious pluralism of this world not only 
the source of a great inner dynamic for itself, but also one 
of the world’s remaining resources for the creation of 
international moral order.” 


Christians and International Affairs 


An attempt to assess the relevance of the Christian gos- 
pel to the contemporary realities of international affairs 
has been made by Alan Booth in Christians and Power 
Politics (New York 7, Association Press, 1961. $3.00). 
The author is secretary of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs in Great Britain, a joint agency 
on the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. 

One of the reasons for writing this book, Mr. Booth 
says, is to provide “a modest beginning to a more thor- 
ough study of the relation of Christian faith to the reali- 
ties of international politics.” “We are left with an uneasy 
sense that Christians are failing to say anything of special 
consequence other than that peace is a good thing and 
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men ought to love each other more and help each other 
generously.” 

Christians and Power Politics has a second purpose in 
that it hopes to narrow the gap that exists between Chris- 
tian bodies and the men who are “deeply involved in 
decision-making in the field of defense and foreign affairs” 
who feel that often interventions by Christian bodies are 
tiresome and unhelpful because they “appear ill-informed 
of the actualities of the problems which they face.” 

The author deals with three major international prob- 
lems ; the conflict of the great powers, problems of mili- 
tary power and mass destruction, and the clash of races 
in Africa, seeking to apply “the realities of the Gospel 
to the realities of international life.” 

One of the more controversial points Mr. Booth makes 
is in reference to the destruction of civilization by thermo- 
nuclear weapons: that is, with the question “neatly put 
on the Western side in the form of whether it is better to 
be ‘red’ or ‘dead.’” 

The author suggests that this question is of the type 
that produces “academic debate that fills a long evening 
with stimulating conversation, rather than wrestles with 
immediate decisions. Were we pressed for an answer,” he 
writes, “we would be bound . . . to declare that no principle 
could possibly be served by reducing life on this planet to 
ashes rather than submit to a political system however 
evil. If that answer gives comfort and direction to any- 
one they are indeed welcome to it. The opportunity for 
personal martyrdom will remain under whatever political 
system we live—there is always an opportunity to be ‘dead’ 
for Christ. But to bring down the world by way of politi- 
cal protest smacks more of the gétterdamerung than of 
Christian witness.” 

Mr. Booth sugegsts, however, that the whole art and 
skill of politics is not to be caught on either horn of 
such a dilemma “and to discover some alternative. Let us 
not occupy our minds too much with the question of what 
we should do if all else fails, and concentrate in the 
present on seeing that if possible all else does not fail.” 


Kagawa National Committee Reports 


Over $6,000 will be contributed by the Kagawa Memo- 
rial Fund to Meiji Gakuin University, alma mater of the 
Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa, well-known Japanese Christian 
who was social reformer, poet, evangelist and educator, 
according to a statement made by the Rev. T. T. Brum- 
baugh, chairman of the Kagawa National Committee, at 
a meeting held September 26, 1961, in New York City. 

This gift, Dr. Brumbaugh said, will permit the organiza- 
tion of a library and the establishment of a lecture course 
at Meiji Gakuin University in honor of Kagawa. Three 
committees in Japan have collected approximately 1,500,- 
000 yen [slightly over $4,000] for this purpose also. Dr. 
Kagawa’s library has been turned over to Meiji Gakuin 
University in Tokyo including his own voluminous writ- 
ings estimated at over 30 volumes. 

In the course of his remarks to the Kagawa National 
Committee, Dr. Charles W. Iglehart, professor emeritus 
of missions at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
said that the Fund will permit the presentation of six to 
ten lectures at the University. They will be printed. 

Dr. Iglehart described Toyohiko Kagawa as “God's 
great gift to Japan in this Century.” Dr. Iglehart, who has 
recently returned from special service at the International 
Christian University in Tokyo where he taught under a 
Lilly Foundation grant, gave some interpretation of Ka- 
gawa’s many contributions to Japanese social and religious 


life. He also gave some impressions of contemporary life 
in Japan. 

The Kagawa National Committee is not dissolving, Dr, 
Brumbaugh noted. It is just cutting down on its activities, 
The Fund drive is formally completed. In addition to 
the money raised for the lectureship and library, signifi- 
cant financial assistance was given to Mrs. Kagawa for 
the period of one and a half years. 


The Ecumenical Church Loan Fund 


An institution that renders practical services to needy 
churches in many countries of the world has been described 
in a pamphlet entitled “ECLOF” (Ecumenical Church 
Loan Fund) distributed by the World Council of Churches 
(New York 27, 475 Riverside Drive. Single copies free), 

ECLOF was founded in Geneva in 1946 and is described 
as “an ecumenical, mternational, inter-church aid institu- 
tion closely related to the World Council of Churches’ 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees 
but with its own Administrative Board.” 


The task of this organization is to grant long-term loans 
at low interest rates to churches and church-related insti- 
tutions for needed building and other projects which they 
would otherwise be unable to undertake or would have to 
delay. ECLOF has aided many projects ranging from 
construction and repair of churches, building of schools, 
hospitals and other institutions to the purchasing of a 
church printing press and enlargement of a candle factory 
for Orthodox churches. 


Since organization, ECLOF has granted through 11 na- 
tional committees some 750 loans of which some 300 are 
still operative. Another 300 have been fully repaid. “Not 
a single parish has defaulted. They all know that by ful- 
filling their obligations punctually they enable another 
parish or church institution in the same country to bene- 
fit from ECLOF’s help.” 


ECLOF has a total capital of about $500,000 which is 
fully distributed to the National ECLOF committees in 16 
participating countries. These committees are made up 
of representatives of the principal Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches of that country and of business and banking 
men familiar with loan operations. Loans of maximum 
interest of 3 per cent are generally granted and they cover 
not more than approximately 20 per cent of the total cost 
of a given project. “When new funds are received, they 
are immediately allocated by ECLOF’s Central Council [in 
Geneva] to the national ECLOF Committee which is most 
in need of them; these funds remain in the country to 
which they are allocated and revolve there in the form of 
loans.” National ECLOF Committees receive and examine 
loan requests; decide priorities and estimate financial 
soundness. 

Loans were chosen as the form of aid because: 1) “... 
a loan helps to maintain a sense of self-respect and inde- 
pendence”; 2) “ ... in order to ask for a loan a com- 
munity must be able to show healthy church finances 
... 33) “... when repaying a debt the community in 
question has the moral and spiritual satisfaction of help- 
ing in the realization of another church venture”; 4) “a 
revolving loan fund makes the same sum work all over 
again for many different objectives.” 

There are national ECLOF Committees in 16 partici- 
pating countries: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Burma, 
Finland, France, Greece, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Tanganyika and Uruguay. 
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“United Nations Statistical Yearbook” 


“In 1959, world economic activity was greater than in 
any previous postwar year and much greater than in 
the years preceding the Second World War... .” 

Thus begins a review article on the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook, 1960 (United Nations, N. Y., Sales 
Section, Publishing Service, $8.00 paper, $10.00 cloth), 
which appears in the June 1961 United Nations Review 
under the title “World Progress and Change Measured 
by Statistics,” available at the same address (25 cents). 

This twelfth issue of the Statistical Yearbook was pre- 
pared in the Statistical Office of the UN “with the active 
cooperation of the statistical authorities of some 150 
countries and territories and with the assistance of the 
United Nations specialized agencies and other inter-gov- 
ernmental bodies.” The work contains “187 tables of inter- 
national statistics on demographic, economic, financial, 
social and cultural subjects, generally covering the year 
1948 and some nine recent years.” 

In 1959, the yearbook shows, “the world’s factories and 
mines produced 2¥%4 times as much . . . as in the last pre- 
war year 1938; the world’s railways hauled more than 2% 
times as much freight; the world’s ships carried 1% 
times as much cargo as in 1948; the world’s commercial 
ey flew about 214 times the distance they flew in 
1 

“In 1959, the world had a total of 365 million radios 
and 86 million television sets in use. 

“France, the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Japan, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United 
States each published more than 10,000 books in 1959. 

“In the more advanced countries there is generally one 
physician for every 1,000 inhabitants ; in the less developed 
countries, approximately one physician for every 50,000 
inhabitants... . ” 

“The population of the world was estimated at 2,905 
million in mid-1959, compared with 2,495 million in 1950, 
2,246 million in 1940 and 1,810 million in 1920 (excluding 
the USSR)....” 

“The continental distribution of the estimated mid-1959 
population (in millions) and annual percentage rates of 
increase from 1950 to 1959 (shown in parentheses where 
available) were as follows: world, 2,905 (1.7); Africa, 
236 (1.9) ; America (North and South), 398 (2.1) ; Asia 
(excluding USSR), 1,624 (1.8); Europe (excluding 
USSR), 421 (0.8) ; Oceania, 16 (2.4) ; USSR, 210.” 

Gains in agricultural production, the article notes, “while 
not so spectacular as those in world industrial production, 
have not been negligible.” 

“The value of world exports in 1959 reached a new 
record level of $101,000 million (U.S.), 6 per cent over 
1958, 88 per cent above 1948, and slightly over 434 times 
as great as in the last prewar year of 1938....” 

Some statistical details are given in the article in these 
other categories: energy ; world transport ; public finance ; 
private consumption expenditure; housing, medical per- 
sonnel; newsprint and newspapers; book production, 
translation ; radio, television, films. 

Under the heading “international economic aid” “in- 
formation on the current dimensions of the flow of inter- 
national economic assistance to underdeveloped countries” 
is supplied. 

Excluding statistics on the bilateral contributions of the 
countries of “centrally planned economies” such as USSR, 
mainland China, and others, to underdeveloped countries, 
it is noted that: “in the three-year period 1957-1959, re- 
sources equivalent to $9,200 million (U. S.), consisting of 
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$6,500 million in the forms of grants and $2,700 million 
in the form of loans (net of repayments), are reported 
to have been transferred by the countries and agencies 
surveyed. 

“Of this total, resources equivalent to $9,000 million, 
consisting of $6,200 million in grants and $2,800 million 
of loans (net of repayments), were supplied on a bilateral 
basis. The principal contributors to the flow of bilateral 
economic assistance were the United States ($4,500 mil- 
lion net), France ($2,300 million net), and the United 
Kingdom ($500 million net). More than two thirds of 
the $1,000 million of assistance chanelled through multi- 
lateral agencies was provided by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development.” 

Under the heading “levels of food supplies” there is 
data “at the retail level, on per capita supplies of food- 
stuffs, proteins and calories in some 48 countries.” Accord- 
ing to latest statistics available more than 3,000 calories 
per capita were available in the following countries (ar- 
ranged alphabetically): “Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland (1948-1950), Ireland, 
New Zealand, Norway (1957-1959), Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and United States. ... At the other end of the 
scale, there were fewer than 2,000 calories available daily 
per capita in India (1,800), Pakistan (1,810), Venezuela 
(1,960), and the Philippines (1,980).” 


UN Technical Assistance 


“The outlook for international technical assistance has 
never been as promising as it is today” according to a com- 
prehensive 260-page report of the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Board, issued May 21, 1961. An article 
giving highlights of that report is entitled “A Promising 
Outlook” appearing in the June 1961 United Nations Re- 
view (United Nations, N. Y., Sales Section, Publishing 
Service, 25 cents). 

This optimism is based on the growth in the volume of 
requests, especially from newly-independent African na- 
tions, and the accompanying growth of increased contribu- 
tions from the nations. 

“In 1960, 85 governments pledged contributions totalling 
$34.1 million for the activities of the expanded program 
of technical assistance carried out in 103 countries and 
territories; for 1961, contributions of $42 million have 
been pledged.” 

The UN Technical Assistance Board, the coordinating 
body for the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
in reviewing EPTA’s operations during 1960 pointed out 
that “2,208 experts, drawn from 57 countries, were in the 
field on technical assistance assignments, and the 2,017 
fellowships awarded to nationals of 113 countries and 
territories involved training facilities in 82 host countries.” 

Under the 1960 expanded program, total obligations 
amounted to $34.41 million, “including $4.4 million for 
administrative and operational services costs. The cost 
of the field program, that is, direct project costs was 
$27.91 million. ... ” 

The largest portion of the program “—77.9 per cent, 
costing $21.7 million—was spent for the service of experts ; 
$4.7 million, or 17.2 per cent, took the form of fellow- 
ships and study grants; while the remainder, $1.3 mil- 
lion, or 4.9 per cent, was expended on equipment and 
supplies.” 

As an indication of the “multilateral character” of the 
program it was noted that “more than 25 per cent of the 
experts came from countries which were themselves re- 
ceiving technical assistance. More than half the countries 
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and territories which received expert services also provided 
one or more of their own experts to serve abroad under 
the program.” 

The regional distibution of aid was as follows: Asia 
and the Far East, 33.2 per cent; Africa, 15.4 per cent; 
Europe, 5.9 per cent; Latin America, 25.9 per cent; Mid- 
dle East, 17.9 per cent; inter-regional, 1.8 per cent. The 
most striking developments, in some respects, during the 
year 1960 was the share of the program carried out in 
Africa. “Without reducing the share of assistance to other 
areas of the world, aid to the countries of Africa during 
19€0 rose to 15.3 per cent of the total program, almost 
double the 8.9 per cent devoted to Africa in 1956.” For 
the two-year period 1961-62, assistance to Africa will 
amount to more than 30 per cent of the planned program. 

The report gives “16 brief illustrative examples of proj- 
ects which have yielded ‘significant results.’ ...” One 
example is the Vaccine Production Institute at Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan. “The institute, with the assistance of a WHO 
[World Health Organization] expert, was able to boost 
its production to 25,000 doses daily during the mid-summer 
outbreak of cholera, thus materially contributing to the 
rapid checking of the epidemic and also saving consider- 
able foreign exchange which would otherwise have been 
required for the purchase of vaccine from abroad.” 

In the introduction to the report it is noted that “the 
opening of the second decade in the work of the expanded 
program was marked by a year of modest development, 
but exceptional promise. Measured in statistical terms, 
1960 was not notable for striking advances on the achieve- 
ments of the previous year. Indeed it proved to be a year 
of consolidation rather than growth.” The year 1960 
will be remembered for certain important developments, 
however. Among them are: the programming was under- 
taken on a two-year cycle; plans were laid to introduce a 
radical change in programming procedures which, it is 
hoped, will greatly improve the effectiveness of its work: 
“it was a year in which it was demonstrated that minor 
but imaginative changes in administrative rules . . . suf- 
ficed to enable the program to respond flexibly and swiftly 
to new situations, notably in the new political world of 
Africa and in earthquake-stricken Chile.” 


The main problems still outstanding “are recruitment 
of qualified experts to fill the growing number of posts, 
and currency management, and both problems are receiv- 
ing greater attention from TAB [Technical Assistance 
Board]. 


Parishes in Paris 


“If you understand our misery, the misery of all of 
us, Christians and non-Christians who live in your district, 
if you are obsessed by our world which has lost its joy 
because it is not Christian, if you feel that Christian joy 
should be given back to it, then parish-priests you are with 
us!" The quotation is from a statement written by a friend 
of the church of St. Severin in Paris, and published in the 
parish bulletin. The church of St. Severin, or the St. 
Severin community as it is often called, and other parishes 
are interpreted by Helene Iswolsky in an article, “Return 
to Paris,” in The Commonweal, New York, Dec. 23, 1960. 

Abbé Francis Connan, the rector of St. Severin, invites 
both the faithful and the unbelievers “to be engaged, re- 
sponsible, and present” in the life of the parish. Once 
known as a church of the intellectual and the artist, it is 
now “everyman’s place of worship.” “The calendar of St. 
Severin offers daily dialogue masses, daily evening masses, 
and compline.” This is the parish that sponsors the annual 


pilgrimage to the Cathedral of Chartres. The pilgrimage 
takes three days on foot. The participants are silent, and 
hear masses said on the road. 

“The Priesthood of Laymen,” was the theme of the 1960 
Lenten lectures by the Dominican, Fr. J. M. Carré, in 
thet Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. 

Of priests in Paris, Miss Iswolsky writes: “I saw. . , 
young priests in the street ; on foot, on bicycles, and motor- 
cycles. I saw their threadbare soutanes, their weather- 
beaten berets and wind-breakers, their lean, ascetic faces.” 

Although the priest-workers have been disbanded, “their 
spirit is still alive,” writes Miss Iswolsky, and “it is shap- 
ing the French ‘missionary at home.’ ” 

“It is a well-known fact that the Church of France has 
specially sought the ways and means to evangelize the 
masses. The idea that France is a mission-land, to be re- 
claimed and saved, like any other non-Christian area in 
the world, has sunk deep into French Catholic conscious- 
ness.” Among the responses are various lay apostolates, 
institutes, and special efforts to bring about changes in 
parish life. 


Israel Interpreted 


“The personal association of fifteen Americans and one 
European with the ideas and events that created the State 
of Israel” are recorded in the book, Assignment in Israel, 
edited by Bernard Mandelbaum (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. $3.50). The experiences of these persons 
were communicated in the form of lectures arranged by 
the Seminary Israel Institute of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York. One of the purposes 
of the Institute is “to strengthen the spiritual and cultural 
bonds between the State of Israel and America.” 

Bishop James A. Pike discusses religion in Israel, re- 
cording the large role of Orthodoxy, and expressing the 
wish that Conservative and Reform Judaism might be 
present among the people of Israel. He also refers to the 
difficulties of Jews who do not consider themselves related 
to the synagogue in Israel. He states that the Christian 
and Muslim and other groups in Israel have religious 
liberty. 

Walter C. Lowdermilk, an American specialist in soil 
conservation, reports that the Jews in Israel are efficient 
farmers. Dr. Lowdermilk carried out assignments in Is- 
rael for the Food and Agriculture Organization. He says 
that today no nation in the world has a better inventory of 
its land than Israel. “The country is now able to locate 
quite accurately those areas most suitable for irrigation, 
for dry farming with supplemental irrigation, for dry 
farming entirely dependent on rains, for grazing, and for 
reseeding to indigenous and introduced grasses for better 
pasturage.” 

Philip Klutznick, out of his experience in housing and 
city planning, tells about the implementation of the vision 
of anew city, Ashdod, located between Haifa and Natanya. 

(For other materials on Israel see this Service, March 
19, 1960.) 


“Toward Economic Democracy” 


“The capitalism of today is no more like the capitalism 
of a century ago than a great, modern factory is like at 
old-fashioned water-wheel,” writes Adolf A. Berle in an 
article, title above, in Minutes, the magazine of Nationwide 
Insurance, Columbus, Ohio, December, 1960. Also, he 
says, “economic democracy never was thought of until a 
short time ago. We are in this field about where our 
ancestors were in the days of Magna Carta, when political 
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democracy—the people’s right to determine the fate of a 
nation and their own fate as well—was only just beginning. 
So we have to feel our way.” 

In ordinary business organizations the boards of di- 
rectors have power, but the ownership is in the hands of 
the many people who are stockholders, The boards have 
power “to determine how people’s money should be spent 
or invested.” 

There should be some way, thinks Mr. Berle, “of making 
this decision-making process more democratic.” “We, as 
board members, can sit down and use our own judgment, 
of course, and that’s what happens usually. But should 
we not be responsible to someone for the exercise of this 
great power we have. .. . We ought to be reflecting, as far 
as we can, the desires and instincts and values of the people 
who have given us their money to invest. For it is not 
merely that the money shall be safe but that it shall do 
something. It’s the question of what work must be done 
and what is the most important thing to do.” 


What Kind of Economy? 


The members of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers recently answered a series of questions put to 
them by Harry Schwartz of the editorial board of The 
New York Times who reported the interview in The New 
York Times Magazine, July 23, 1961. The Council was 
established by the Full Employment Act of 1946 and 
advises the President. The three members are all age 45 
or less and all professors of economics. The members 
with their recent academic connections are: Walter W. 
Heller, chairman of the Council (University of Minne- 
room & Kermit Gordon (Williams); and James Tobin 
(Yale). 

Mr. Schwartz summarized: “The key to many of our 
problems—agricultural, industrial, cold war, etc., is the 
attainment of full employment, or something close to it, 
and a faster growth rate. You gentlemen think this can 
be done without substantial changes in basic American 
institutions. Outside of agriculture, you favor increased 
competition and more vigorous enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws.” 

“What kind of economy do we have?” asked Mr. 
Schwartz. 

“It is a mixed economy,” Mr. Tobin answered, “in 
which decisions are made by a whole range of units, in- 
cluding different levels of government, different kinds of 
business, and millions of ordinary families.” 

Mr. Heller commented: “This mixture is the source 
both of our economy’s strength and of its weaknesses. 
What we produce is decided by the meeting of supply and 
demand in the market place. The result is that we satisfy 
consumer’s demands efficiently for the most part. The 
private economy works well here. But, on the other hand, 
the same mixed mechanism is subject to such occasional 
ills as excessive unemployment and inflation. 

“Government in our economy is primarily concerned 
with providing such services as defense, education, protec- 
tion against fire and theft, and the like. These are of a 
different character from the goods and services the private 
economy produces for individual consumption.” 


Should Labor Unions Be Subject to Anti-Trust 
Legislation? 
Should labor unions become subject to anti-trust legis- 


lation? There appears to be a revival of interest in this 
question, one that may well be called a hardy perennial 
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among the public issues related to organized labor. For 
over 40 years after the passage of the Sherman Act of 
1890 anti-trust legislation was applied by the courts to 
union activities. Then came a series of federal laws which 
greatly changed labor-management relations. Now comes 
agitation for a return to the previous regulations. 

In this article references are made to the position of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and to 
that of the AFL-CIO. These are followed by a review 
of an appraisal of the proposal by a labor specialist of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The 1961 Policy Declarations adopted by members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. (Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 1961) contained, 
pp. 100-101, the following : 

“Monopolistic practices by employers have long been 
subject to the anti-trust laws and other legal controls. 
Monopolistic practices by labor organizations are equally 
contrary to the public interest and should be subject to 
equivalent and appropriate legal controls, including in- 
stances where they are done in combination with em- 
ployers. 

“Among the monopolistic and other improper practices 
of labor unions which should be banned by federal and 
state law are: 

“Excessive Concentration and Misuse of Economic 
Power. Industry-wide bargaining whenever it assumes 
such proportions that either employers or labor organiza- 
tions can exercise monopolistic power. 

“Certain Types of Payment to Labor Organizations. 
Payment either by employers or employees to labor or- 
ganizations, or their representatives, should be subject to 
legal restrictions in order to prohibit racketeering, extor- 
tion or monopolistic practices, and to ensure that, where 
such payments are made for benefit of welfare funds, they 
are used exclusively for such purpose. 

“Interference with Use or Installation of Materials. 
Refusal to handle, work on, or install products solely be- 
cause they were made or handled in the first instance by 
unorganized workers or by workers of another inter- 
national or local labor organization. 

“Secondary Boycotts. Secondary boycotts, including 
those practiced against employers with respect to whom 
no grievances or disputes exist. Such abuses are inde- 
fensible because they violate the rights of neutral employ- 
ers and employees, and the general public, whom the laws 
are meant to protect. 

“‘Feather-bedding’ Practices. ‘Feather-bedding’ prac- 
tices which require employment of unnecessary labor or 
payment for work not performed or which reduce or limit 
labor production or the use of labor-saving methods or 
equipment. 

“Racketeering, Extortion and Other Improper Pay- 
ments. There should be effective legislation and law en- 
forcement to ban payments to irresponsible labor organi- 
zations and their representatives through racketeering, 
extortion, and other coercive devices to ensure so-called 
labor peace or freedom from violence or molestation. 

“Payments by employees and employers for welfare 
fund purposes constitute assets to be treated as a trust, 
and the employee beneficiaries deserve the utmost protec- 
tion from embezzlement or other malfeasance which would 
rob them of their rightful benefits from such funds. To 
the extent that regulation is necessary to achieve this 
objective, it should be the responsibility of the respective 
states where such funds are administered. Such regula- 
tion should not be imposed on funds unilaterally adminis- 
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tered, which experience has proved to be self-policing.” 

From the AFL-CIO, Washington, comes a document: 
“An Analysis of Anti-Trust Laws and Union Activity,” 
by Andrew J. Biemiller of the staff of AFL-CIO. Read 
some years ago to a committee of Congress, the document 
is currently circulated by AFL-CIO. Excerpts follow : 

“The call for application of anti-trust laws to labor 
unions ignores the bitter pages in American history reflect- 
ing use of anti-trust legislation to suppress legitimate 
union activities. ... 

“ |... Now over and beyond the penalties that have been 
inflicted on organized labor as a result of the Taft-Hartley 
law, anti-union employers are seeking to open additional 
areas for court action against unions. If they should 
succeed, the resulting application of anti-trust laws to 
unions would offer untold opportunities for stifling tradi- 
tional peaceful union activities. 

“Labor unions are fundamentally different from busi- 
ness organizations and cannot be treated in the same way 
for purposes of anti-trust legislation. 

“We must not lose sight of the fact that business enter- 
prises and labor unions are distinctly different types of 
organizations. They differ in makeup, in functions, in ob- 
jectives. We think it appropriate to note specifically a few 
of these most fundamental distinctions. 

‘A business enterprise basically represents an invest- 
ment of capital. A labor union, on the other hand, is an 
organization of human beings. 

“A business enterprise handles products. It buys and 
sells goods. But the central concern of a union is human 
beings—the labor its members have to offer—the terms 
under which it shall be provided—and the welfare of its 
members. 

“A business enterprise’s prime objective is profit. Its 
success is measured primarily by the return it can earn on 
its investment. In contrast, a labor union’s objective 
is protection and aid for workers. Its success is measured 
primatily by the extent to which it can maintain and im- 
prove workers’ living standards. 

“These are vital differences. They go to the heart of 
the basic distinction our society draws between the im- 
personal dealings of business and the personal, human 
nature of labor organizations. .. . 

“There is a further reason why the anti-trust legislation 
should not now be stretched to cover unions. I refer to 
the fact that through the years a great body of court and 
administrative interpretations and precedents has been 
developed under this legislation. Since the legislation has 
been applied to commercial relationships of business enter- 
prises and has dealt with the activities of business in deter- 
mining purchase and sales prices for commodities, these 
rules have been specially shaped to meet certain evils 
arising out of business practices. 

“The national interest is best served, not by increasing 
the avenues of legal entanglement for unions, but by mini- 
mizing restrictions on unions, for union activity to pro- 
tect and improve worker status is in the interest of society 
as a whole. Any possible gain to society from curbing 
union activities by applying the anti-trust laws would be 
far outweighed by the loss incurred from the stifling of 
union efforts in behalf of workers.” 

“An Appraisal of the Anti-trust Approach,” an article 
by Sar A. Levitan, appears in The Annals, Philadelphia, 
January, 1961, published by the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. Recent agitation for a return to regula- 
tion of certain union activities by application of the anti- 
trust laws has accompanied the merger of the AFL and 


the CIO, the disclosures of corruption by the McClellan 
Committee, and other developments. 

For almost a half century the courts had held that 
the Sherman Act of 1890 applied to unions. Section One 
of that Act proscribes “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states, or with 
foreign nations. ...” Ina famous labor case, the Danbu 
Hatters, the Supreme Court of the U. S., in the language 
of Mr. Levitan, “held that a national boycott organized by 
the union appealing to the public to protect union wages 
and not to buy the hats made by a non-union employer 
was a violation of the Sherman Act.” 

The Clayton Act (1914) was partly an effort by Con- 
gress to limit the application of the Danbury decision, and 
it provided that anti-trust laws were not to be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of unions from law- 
fully carrying out their legitimate objects, and that such 
organizations should not be construed to be illegal com- 
binations under the anti-trust laws. Wide variations in 
court decisions resulted and injunctions were frequently 
issued, so that it was often said that there was “govern- 
ment by injunction.” 

Congress reacted with the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 
1932, and effectively removed court authority to enjoin or 
restrain a labor dispute. A few years later the Wagner 
Act protected rights of unions and extended certain pro- 
tection of the laws, Mr. Levitan recounts. 

He further notes that during the debate of the Taft- 
Hartley law (1947) the House approved a bill that “fav- 
ored the anti-trust approach.” This would have meant a 
return to the pre-Norris-La Guardia era. But Congress 
instead, in the Taft-Hartley Act, “specified a list of 
proscribed union activities.” 

It would appear, states Mr. Levitan, that “present 
law bans most of the union activities, though under milder 
sanctions, which the courts condemned as unlawful” dur- 
ing the period when the Sherman Act was applied. 

In his abstract of the article, Mr. Levitan sums up by 
saying that “it is rather doubtful whether the mere ap- 
plication of anti-trust legislation would in itself provide 
the remedies sought by those who would weaken the power 
of unions in collective bargaining.” 


Pastors, Church Program Administrators, Social Scientists 


A Report on 


“The Conference on the 1960 Census and 
the Churches” 
will appear in 
INFORMATION SERVICE, November 25, 1961 


* * * This issue of 8 pages will contain summaries of the 
1960 Census findings and an evaluation of their significance 
for church programs and research * * * 

* * * This number of INFORMATION SERVICE is a com- 
panion piece to our earlier issue “Statistical Programs of 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census” which appeared October 
29, 1960 * * * 

* * * The low pre-publication price of $5.00 per hundred 
will apply on all orders received prior to November 15, 
1960 * * * 

* * * Tf you also want the earlier 16 page “Statistical 
Programs of the U. S. Bureau of the Census” as a .com- 
panion piece, there are still a few available. The price 
for this popular issue is 40 cents a copy * * * 
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